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HANKSGIVING DAY, like most 

of our holidays, has lost much of 
its original meaning. With many peo- 
ple, feasting and football have com- 
pletely taken the place of the thanks- 
giving and prayer which characterized 
the day in earlier times. 

It is well enough to celebrate the 
holiday with sport, visiting and recre- 
ation, but it is to be hoped that the 
original purpose will not be lost to view, 
and that some time may be given to the 
development of a true spirit of thanks- 
giving. 

One of the best ways to show one’s 
spirit of appreciation for the good 
things of life in America is to share 
some of our enjoyments with people of 
other lands who are less fortunate. 

Many schools are doing this, not 
merely on Thanksgiving Day but 
throughout the year. For example, the 
Montgomery Blair High School of Sil- 
ver Spring, Maryland, is now starting its 
fourth year of helping needy foreigners 
through contributions to the organiza- 
tion known as CARE. Last year this 
school contributed food worth $2,000, 
together with 24 large boxes of clothing. 
The gifts were sent to families in 
France, Spain, Germany, Poland, and 
other countries. 

At present this school is taking care 
of 20 families, sending them food and 
clothing. The drive for money and 
goods is carried on through home rooms, 
and is entirely voluntary. 

The recipients of the food and cloth- 
ing have written grateful letters to the 
students of Montgomery Blair High 
School. Close personal relationships 
have grown up between the givers and 
the needy families. 

The story of what these students have 
done has been told to people through- 
out Europe by the Voice of America. 
What better way could be found to 
express the true spirit of Thanksgiving 
and of Christmas, which will soon be 
here? 

The Montgomery Blair High School 
is but one of many which have gener- 
ously contributed to relieve the suffer- 
ing and distress in lands beyond the 
seas. One quite gen- 
eral practice is to 
refrain from sending 
Christmas presents 
to friends or rela- 
tives who do not 
need the gifts, and 
to give where the 
giving means most. 

CARE is prepared 
to deliver packages 
of food and clothing 
quickly. A box can 
be delivered soon after the order has 
been placed. Each package costs $10. A 
number of students, a class, or a school 
may collect money for one package or 
more. 

If there is a CARE office in your city 
you may send through it. If not, the 
contribution may be sent to CARE, 
DuPont Circle Bldg., Washington 6, 
D. C. A package sent now may or may 
not be too late for Christmas delivery, 
but that is an unimportant matter. Need 
knows no date or season, and neither 
should the spirit of Thanksgiving or 
Christmas. 
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WIDE WORLD 


THE EIFFEL TOWER, built for the Paris World’s Fair of 1889, is still a big 


tourist attraction. 
station operates from it now. 


During the war our GI’s ran a club in the tower. 


A television 


Problems for France 


To Stay in Power, Premier Must Have Support of Several Po- 


litical Groups with Widely Differing Views 


“= HE more it changes, the more it 
stays the same.” Although this 
French proverb was originated long 
ago, it never applied more accurately 
to any situation than it does to the 
political scene in France today. 

Up to the beginning of November, 
six men had headed cabinets and held 
office as Premier under the nation’s 
three-year-old constitution. Others 
had tried without success to do so. 
While cabinets have been shuffled and 
reshuffled, however, the same political 
groups have stayed in control of the 
government. Also, to a great extent, 
the same major problems and issues 
have remained to be dealt with. 

As we go to press, the French Pre- 
mier is Georges Bidault, a former his- 
tory professor who became a daring 
leader of the anti-Nazi “underground” 
fighters during World War II. No 
one can tell whether he and his cabinet 
will hold office for just a few days, or 
several weeks, or more than a year. 

The office of Premier in France is 
the one that corresponds most nearly 
to that of President of the United 
States. To Americans, the idea of 


changing Presidents about half a 
dozen times during the course of three 
years would be alarming. But the 
French are accustomed to their sys- 
tem, and they would not want the head 
of their government to be elected for 
a definite term of years as our Chief 
Executive is. 

Here is the arrangement their con- 
stitution provides: The French Pre- 
mier, with the help of his cabinet, is 
expected to recommend new laws and 
carry out those that are in effect. He 
remains in office only so long as he is 
supported by a majority of members 
in the National Assembly—the strong- 
est house of France’s parliament. 

If the Premier and his cabinet fail 
to get Assembly support on some im- 
portant issue, they resign and a new 
set of officials is chosen. Oftentimes, 
as in the recent case, several candi- 
dates for Premier are voted down in 
rapid succession before one finally 
wins a majority approval in the Na- 
tional Assembly. 

A month ago, Premier Henri Que- 
uille was forced out of office after hav- 

(Concluded on page 2) 


Role of Women 


In Government 


They Are Meeting with Success 
in a Field Once Monop- 
olized by the Men 


HOULD we elect a woman Presi- 

dent or Vice President of the 
United States? Not too long ago this 
question would have met with nothing 
but scofiing and ridicule. It would 
have brought forth such replies as, 
“Woman’s place is in the home,” and 
“Politics is a man’s game.” 

Today the question is no longer 
being passed off as lightly as it once 
was. Not only is it being discussed 
seriously, but it is getting an affirma- 
tive answer from some well-informed 
people, both men and women. 

For example, Margaret Chase Smith 
of Maine, the only woman member 
of the U. S. Senate, recently predicted 
that the party nominating a woman 
for President or Vice President in 
1952 would win the election. Although 
she said she would make no effort to 
get a place on the ticket for herself, 
she said she would try to get the Re- 
publican Party to nominate a well- 
qualified woman for one of the two 
top jobs in our government. 

Writing in Look earlier this fall, 
Vincent Sheean, noted journalist and 
author, declared that the election of 
a woman as President would be the 
most effective way of insuring world 
peace. 

“|. . The election of a woman (cap- 
able of filling the office of President 
of the United States) would be the 
most irresistible symbol we could pro- 
duce of our will to peace,” says Mr, 
Sheean. Continuing his comments he 
says, “Can it be seriously contended 
that there are no intelligent and ma- 
ture women in the United States who 
could (be President) ? Offhand, I can 
think of half a dozen women who 
could. . . If a woman (could be put) 
forware as a candidate, I furthermore 
believe that she would be elected.” 

Such views as put forth by Senator 
Smith and Mr. Sheean reflect the solid 

(Concluded on page 6) 
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ing set a postwar record of 13 months 
in power. He eventually had to give 
up the Premiership because he lost 
the backing of some political groups 
that were needed to make up his ma- 
jority in the Assembly. For several 
weeks after he stepped down, Premiers 
and would-be Premiers were a “dime 
a dozen.” Finally, Bidault formed a 
cabinet which may or may not last 
long. 

The trouble faced by all French 
Premiers is that France has 10 politi- 
cal parties represented in the Assem- 
bly. No party has enough members 
in that legislative body to command 
a majority. In order to stay in office, 
the Premier must be supported by a 
coalition or combination of several 
political groups. If one or more of 
these parties becomes dissatisfied and 
withdraws from the coalition, then the 
Premier may no longer have enough 
support in parliament to stay in office. 

When this happens, a new Premier 
must be found—one who can satisfy 
enough political groups to obtain ma- 
jority support. During the last few 
years, Premiers and their cabinets 
have, in general, been backed by the 
same array of parties: Socialists, 
Radical Socialists, Popular Republi- 
cans, and some smaller organizations. 
These groups differ widely in their 
political and economic views. Trying 
to please all of them is like walking 
a tightrope. 

The Socialists get a great deal of 
their support from French labor 
unions. They have sought vigorously 
to obtain higher wages and other ad- 
vantages for workingmen. 


Not Radical 


The Radical Socialists, strange as 
it may seem, are neither radical nor 
socialist. On the contrary, they are 
relatively conservative. Their party 
is made up largely of farmers and 
businessmen, and the members oppose 
“too much” government control of 
industry. Former Premier Queuille, 
a country doctor by profession, is a 
member of this party. 

The Popular Republican group, to 
which Georges Bidault belongs, stands 
between the Socialists and the “Radi- 
cals.” It favors more government ac- 
tivity in the nation’s economic life 
than do the Radicals, but much less 
than the Socialists favor. 

These three organizations, along 
with some small “splinter parties,” 
have been held together mainly by 
their opposition to two other groups 
—the Communists and the followers 
of General Charles de Gaulle. 

The Communists have the largest 
single party in the National Assembly, 
holding nearly a third of the seats. 
In France, as in most other places, 
this group seeks to further the inter- 
ests of the Soviet Union. It has tried 
to hinder French participation in the 
European Recovery Program, contend- 
ing that the ERP is a scheme to bring 
France and other European countries 
under U. S. domination. 

Communist influence in France ap- 
pears to be declining. One reason is 
that the party has so clearly shown it 
is under Soviet control. Another is 
that France, despite her continued 
troubles, is making progress under the 
European Recovery Program. 

General de Gaulle, a World War II 
military hero, heads a strongly anti- 





ECA FROM EUROPEAN 


AMERICAN FUNDS helped to build this power plant in the suburbs of Paris, to 


supply the city with badly needed electric power expansion 


Communist movement, known as the 
Rally of the French People. He does 
not have a big following in the Na- 
tional Assembly, because his organiza- 
tion has keen developed since the 
members of that body were elected. 

According to de Gaulle, France’s 
present governmental system is dan- 
gerously weak. He thinks the French 
constitution, like that of the United 
States, should provide for a strong 
Chief Executive. Although the Gen- 
eral insists that his program is to 
help rid France of her political con- 
fus‘on, his opponents accuse him of 
seeking to become a dictator. 

De Gaulle believes that if an elec- 
tion were to take place now, a large 
number of his followers would be sent 
to the National Assembly. It may be 
as late as 1951, however, before the 
next balloting for Assembly members 
takes place. The lawmaking body 
could, under provisions of the national 
constitution, dissolve itself at any time 
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and call for new elections. But its 
members are not anxious to bring the 
people to the polls, because they do 
not want to risk losing their Assembly 
posts. 

At least until a national election is 
held, and probably still afterward, the 
French nation of over 40 million peo- 
ple will continue to be plagued by fre- 
quent cabinet collapses, or “crises.” 
Such has been the experience of 
France over a long period of time. 

The fall of a cabinet, however, does 
not leave the country entirely without 
a government. Permanent officers of 
the various departments and bureaus 
go ahead with their work, and the 
necessary tasks are performed. 

Nevertheless, decisions on impor- 
tant controversial issues cannot be 
reached while the top government posi- 
tions are vacant. Progress in over- 
coming serious economic problems is 
thus delayed. 

Foremost among the urgent ques- 
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tions that awaited settlement during 
the long October cabinet crisis was 
that of prices and wages. Living costs 
in France have been rising for about 
10 years. Pay increases have not kept 
pace. The average worker complains 
that it takes nearly all his moderate 
wage simply to buy food for his family. 

French wages are under national 
control, and the government has kept 
them from rising as rapidly as they 
might normally have done. Top offi- 
cials have felt that pay increases would 
bring still higher prices and that in 
the long run nobody would benefit. 
But labor unions insist that wages 
should be allowed to “rise and catch 
up with living costs.” 

It was over this issue that the 
Queuille cabinet broke up last month. 
Premier Queuille had, for over a year, 
resisted union demands for pay in- 
creases. When Socialists and Popu- 
lar Republicans finally decided that 
they could no longer go along with 
Queuille’s wage policy, he had to re- 
sign. Georges Bidault, upon taking 
the Premiership, said that he was in 
favor of giving special bonuses to all 
workers whose wages are very low. 

In spite of her difficulties, France 
is more prosperous today than at 
the close of World War II. When Ger- 
man rule over her territory came to 
an end, she was turning out industrial 
products at only one-fifth the prewar 
rate. Now, her industries are produc- 
ing about 20 per cent more than they 
did in the late 1930’s. A large part of 
the French output, though, has been 
needed for repairing war damages. 
Many items that the people need to 
buy have remained scarce and expen- 
sive. 


Recovery Program Helps 


The European Recovery Program 
has made an important contribution 
to French economic progress. ERP 
expenditures of 1% billion dollars on 
goods for France had been authorized 
up to the beginning of last month. 
A great deal of this amount has gone 
for grain and other food products, and 
for fertilizers. Most of it, though, is 
being spent on materials that will help 
the nation raise her factory output. 

France has already obtained more 
than 300 million dollars’ worth of 
petroleum products and coal under 
the Recovery Program. Cotton, met- 
als, chemicals, and machinery are be- 
ing shipped in great quantities. Farm- 
ers are getting tractors and other 
items of equipment through the ERP. 

It is largely through grants and 
loans from foreign countries, particu- 
larly the United States, that France 
has been able to import machinery and 
supplies for her farmers and manu- 
facturers. She still needs additional 
aid, because she cannot yet sell abroad 
enough goods in which she specializes 
to pay for the essential materials that 
she does not have. 

All sorts of difficulties stand in the 
way of France’s expanding her ex- 
ports. For one thing, her high prices 
discourage foreign customers. Such 
international trade barriers as tariffs 
are an additional hindrance for France 
as well as for other European nations. 
Paul Hoffman, head of the organiza- 
tion which handles America’s part in 
the ERP, has been in Europe recently, 
urging the Recovery Plan countries to 
reduce these barriers. 

This year France and Italy have 
agreed to eliminate tariff rates on each 
other’s goods. Other European coun- 
tries are being urged to take similar 
action. 
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HETHER or not Georges Bidault 

remains French Premier for long 
(see page 1 article), he is certain to 
continue playing a vital role in his 
government. He is a witty and urbane 
individual who can also be determined 
and serious when the situation calls 
for such qualities. 

During the last war, he was head 
of the French underground move- 
ment. In this position, he often as- 
signed men to tasks that involved 
great risk to their lives. He himself 
went on frequent missions designed 
to sabotage the Nazi war effort. 

Because of his leadership in the 
war, Bidault became France’s first 
Foreign Minister when the country 
was liberated in 1944. While serving 
in this capacity, he headed the French 
delegation at the 1945 San Francisco 
conference which completed work on 
the UN Charter or constitution. He 
also represented his country at meet- 
ings of the Council of Foreign Minis- 
ters, at which attempts were made 
to resolve the differences between the 
Western powers and Russia. 

Bidault was born in Moulins, 
France, in 1899. He attended schools 
in both his native country and Italy. 
Though he liked to participate in some 
sports, he was mainly interested in 
his studies and made an outstanding 
scholastic record. 

Following World War I, in which 
he served briefly as a draftee in the 
French Army, Bidault attended the 
Sorbonne in Paris, one of the world’s 
great universities. He graduated with 
high honors, and, until World War II, 
taught history at various French 
lycees, or high schools. 

In 1932, he became interested in 
journalism and helped to establish a 
small but influential newspaper in 
Paris. Between that year and 1940, 
he wrote a regular column on national 
and world affairs while, at the same 
time, continuing to teach at a near-by 
school. Bidault, during this period, 
frequently criticized his government 
for not taking a strong stand against 
naziism and fascism. 

Bidault is firmly opposed to commu- 
nism and at the same time thinks 
highly of the United States. He has 
recently acknowledged the debt France 
owes the American people for the aid 
his country has been receiving under 
the European Recovery Program. 

The new premier is an eloquent 
speaker and skillful diplomat. During 
the UN conference at San Francisco, 
he helped solve many of the knotty 
problems involved in setting up the 
world organization, 
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MYSTERY THEATER, on CBS each Tuesday, features Alfred Shirley (left) as 
the inspector, and Joseph Julian as the detective 


On the Air Waves 





Information, Music, Fun 


We recommend the following radio 
vrograms for your consideration. All 
‘ime listings given here are Eastern 
Standard. We suggest, however, that 
ver readers check with their nearest net- 
vork stations to make certain the pro- 
grams are offered locally at the times 
given below. 

This Is Europe. (Mutual Broadcast- 
ng System; consult MBS stations for 
ime of broadcasts.) Each week, be- 
zinning this month, the program 
visits a different European country. 

People’s Platform. (Columbia 
Broadcasting System, Sunday, 12:30- 
1 p.m.) Provocative issues of the 
day debated informally by two or 
more speakers who stress their op- 
posing views. 

America United. (National Broad- 
casting Company, Sunday, 1-1:30 
p.m.) Discussions of currently im- 
portant problems of labor, agriculture, 
and industry. Presented alternately 
in cooperation with the AFL, CIO, 
American Farm Bureau Federation, 
and the United States Chamber of 
Commerce. 

University of Chicago Round Table. 
(NBC, Sunday, 1:30-2 p.m.) Discus- 
sions of current national and inter- 
national affairs by persons prominent 
in government, industry, science, and 
education. 

NBC Theatre. (NBC, Sunday, 2-3 
p.m.) A dramatic survey of modern 
American fiction from Henry James 
to Katherine Anne Porter. 

This Week Around the World. 
(American Broadcasting Company, 
Sunday, 2-2:30 pm.) A review of 
the week’s news. Reporters who were 
on the scene describe the events as 
they saw them. 

Mr. President. (ABC, Sunday, 2:30- 
3 p.m.) A dramatic program starring 
Edward Arnold. Each week’s story 
is based on interesting incidents from 
the life of an American president 
whose identity is not revealed until 
the end of the program. 

You Are There. (CBS, every fourth 
Sunday in the month, 2:30-3 p.m.) 
John Daly, CBS newsman, and a cast 
of outstanding radio actors dramatize 
great historical moments as though 
they were happening today and being 
reported over the air. 

New York Philharmonic Symphony. 
(CBS, Sunday, 3-4:30 p.m.) Ameri- 
ca’s oldest symphony orchestra in its 
19th season on CBS. 


The Greatest Story Ever Told. 
(ABC, Sunday, 5:30-6 p.m.) Drama- 
tized stories from the New Testa- 
ment, under the supervision of Fulton 
Oursler. 

Theatre Guild on the Air. (NBC, 
Sunday, 8:30-9:30 p.m.) <A presenta- 
tion of successful plays with leading 
stage and film stars in the major roles. 

The Enchanted Hour. (MBS, Sun- 
day, 8:30-9 p.m.) A program pre- 
senting selections from popular operas 
and operettas, starring Nancy Carr. 

The Telephone Hour. (NBC, Mon- 
day, 9-9:30 p.m.) Some of the world’s 
greatest musical artists are soloists 
on this program. The symphony or- 
chestra js directed by Donald Voor- 
hees. 

Cavaleade of America. (NBC, 
Tuesday, 8-8:30 p.m.) Dramatized 
stories of people who have helped make 
America great. 

America’s Town Meeting of the Air. 
(ABC, Tuesday, 8:30-9:30 p.m.) Out- 
standing authorities discuss the social, 
political, and economic problems 
uppermost in the minds of the Ameri- 
can people. 

California Caravan. (MBS, Thurs- 
day, 8-8:30 p.m.) The colorful history 
of the West is dramatized on this 
program, which presents little known 
facts, humorous stories, and action- 
packed incidents. 

Hallmark Playhouse. (CBS, Thurs- 
day, 10-10:30 p.m.) James Hilton, 
noted author, each week selects a well- 
known book or short story for drama- 
tization. 

Meet the Press. (MBS, Friday, 
9:30-10 p.m.) An unrehearsed “press 
conference of the air” in which four 
reporters from the nation’s leading 
newspapers question a prominent per- 
son in the news. 

Adventures in Science. (CBS, Sat- 
urday, 3:15-3:30 p.m.) Watson Davis 
brings to the microphone prominent 
guest scientists who explain recent 
discoveries in industry and medicine. 

Memo from Lake Success. (CBS, 
Saturday, 6:15-6:30 p.m.) Human 
interest stories and feature material 
of UN activities on all fronts. 

NBC Symphony Orchestra. (NBC, 
Saturday, 6:30-7:30 p.m.) Programs 
of great symphonic music with Arturo 
Toscanini conducting. Guest directors 
take over during part of the season. 
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Though I am Austrian, I have a great 
admiration for the United States. In 
your country, all sorts of people get along 
with each other and respect all religious 
and political beliefs. Everyone also has 
a chance to rise in the world and make a 
name for himself. To my mind, this is 
real freedom, real democracy. 

ADELIUDE PERUWERTH, 
Innsbruck, Austria 


* * * 


Why does our government spend so 
much money in helping foreign countries? 
Aren’t our officials aware that there are 
many people right here in the United 
States who lack the necessities of life? 
I am not opposed to giving some assist- 
ance to other lands but I think that we 
should do more for needy American 
citizens. NADINE WEBER, 

Cass City, Michigan 


* * * 


I strongly disagree with the student 
who opposes giving pensions to veterans 
of World War II. Don’t our ex-service- 
men and women deserve some consider- 
ation for the sacrifices they made for our 
country? Some vets lost hands, legs, or 
arms. Others were deprived of their 
eyesight. It seems to me that the cost 
of a federai pension would be small com- 
pared to the price our veterans paid as 
a result of the war. Bonnie Goupy, 


Ottumwa, Iowa 
* * * 


In THE AMERICAN OBSERVER for Octo- 
ber 17, Charlotte Field objected to the 
fact that the British Royal Family gets 
a greater annual allowance than thé 
President of the United States. In my 
opinion, Charlotte does not understand 
British tradition or British history. T¢@ 
the people of Great Britain, the king is @ 
symbol of unity and past glory. Thei¥f 
representatives in Parliament, therefore, 
do not begrudge the royal family thé 
allowance it receives from the British 
Treasury. JAN LODEESEN, 

Miami, Florida 


* * * 


A recent article of yours discussed the 
problems connected with our nation’s oif 
supply. It seems to me that we should 
devote more attention to conserving thé 
oil deposits we now possess than t@ 
searching for new sources of supply. I 











believe that if we adopted an adequate 
conservation program, we would have 
enough oil for generations to come. 

HAL D. KELLY, 

Greenville, South Carolina 


* * * 


I am happy to see that the western 
powers have issued orders against the 
publication of anti-democratic material 
in the west German republic. In the days 
of Hitler, the Nazi press and radio put 
forward a great deal of propaganda that 
poisoned the minds of the German peo- 
ple and prepared them for war. We do 
not want that situation to develop again. 

JEANNE PORTER, 
Chambersburg, Pennsylvania 


* * * 


In a recent article, you told of the 
good work being done by the Town Meet- 
ing of the Air program. In my opinion, 
the program furthered the cause of inter- 
national understanding by broadcasting 
from foreign countries throughout last 
summer. Rose YELACH, 

Eveleth, Minnesota 


* * * 


(Correspondence from our readers and 
from foreign students may be addressed 
to Letter Column, THE AMERICAN Os- 
SERVER, 1733 K Street, N. W., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C.) 
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The Story of the Week 

















NOTICE 

Because of the Thanksgiving 

holidays, The American Observer 

will not be published on November 

21. The next date of issue will be 
November 28. 











New United States 


As a result of an agreement reached 
several days ago at The Hague, the 
Netherlands East Indies is scheduled 
to become a free and independent 
nation by the first of the year. All 
that remains to be done before the In- 
donesians, as the islanders are called, 
receive full sovereignty over their af- 
fairs is ratification of the agreement 
by the Dutch and Indonesian parlia- 
ments. Such approval is expected to 
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“MODERN DESCENDANTS of the May- 
flower settlers pose in Pilgrim costume 
‘before a copy of a Pilgrim home. A 
‘whole Pilgrim village is to be built in 
Plymouth, Massachusetts, where the May- 
‘flower settlers landed. 


‘be given, though there are leaders on 
‘both sides who object to certain terms 
‘in the settlement. 

If the Dutch and Indonesian legis- 
‘atures ratify The Hague accord, a 

+United States of Indonesia will assume 
complete control over the islands’ home 
affairs and foreign policy. The Indo- 
nesian government will establish its 
own army and police force, though the 
Dutch will be given a year in which 
to remove all the troops they now have 
in the islands. 

Observers in Washington and else- 
where are giving the United Nations 
a big share of the credit for the fact 
that an agreement was reached be- 
tween the Dutch and the Indonesians. 
A special UN commission assisted the 
two sides in carrying on their negotia- 
tions and, several times, saved the con- 
ference from collapsing. 

Some officials fear that trouble may 
arise over the fact that Dutch New 
Guinea was not included in the new 
republic. According to the pact that 
was signed, this area will remain a 
colony for at least another year. 

The Dutch do not lose all their in- 
fluence over the colonial empire which 
they ruled for more than 300 years. 
The relationship between the two coun- 
tries will be similar to that between 
Great Britain and the dominions. 


Food For Thought 


Henry Morgenthau, who was Secre- 
tary of the Treasury from 1934 to 
1945, has come up with an important 
plan for relieving the hunger of peo- 
ple in the Middle East and the Far 


East. Writing in the Washington 
Post, he recommends that the United 
States make an outright gift to the 
countries in these areas of the greater 
part of our food surpluses. 

Morgenthau says that his proposal 
would not involve any great cost to 
the American taxpayer and that, in 
fact, it might save him some money. 
He points out that the government 
has already paid for the surpluses 
now in storage under the farm price- 
support program and that it is paying 
for the use of private storage facilities 
at the rate of $237,000 a day! 

The former government official ar- 
gues that, in addition to being “an 
act of humanity” and a method of 
saving some money, his proposal would 
aid the cause of democracy. He says 
that the people of the Middle East 
and the Far East may fall prey to 
communism if they continue to suffer 
from hunger and the ailments that 
hunger causes. By taking a practical 
step to help these areas, Morgenthau 
believes that we will win many new 
friends for our nation’s foreign policy. 


“Babe” Zaharias 


Mildred “Babe” Didrikson Zaharias 
has passed another milestone in her 
outstanding sports career. The top 
U. S. woman athlete recently signed up 
to be a full-time golf pro at the Sky 
Crest Country Club near Chicago. In 
addition to teaching golf at Sky Crest, 
she will continue to take part in tour- 
naments and exhibitions. 

“Babe” Zaharias, born in Texas 37 
years ago, has a sports record that 
arouses envy even among the top male 
athletes. Before she was 20, she had 
twice been chosen as All-American 
basketball forward while playing for 
a Dallas athletic club. She was the 
individual woman track star of the 
1932 Olympics, competing in such 
events as the javelin throw, hurdles, 
and high jump. She broke four world 
records. 

Mrs. Zaharias got her nickname 
“Babe” in part from her home-run 
hitting, which reminded spectators of 
“Babe” Ruth. As a member of a soft- 
ball team she once hit 9 home runs 
in a double-header. She is also skilled 
in swimming, rifle shooting, skating, 
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THIS HIGH SCHOOL GROUP is starting its fourth year program for sending aid 


to needy families in Europe, through the CARE relief agency. 
gomery Blair of Silver Spring, Maryland. 


The school is Mont- 
In the group (left to right): Mrs. 


Andrews, teacher; Nancy Scofield, secretary; Phyllis Harrison, treasurer; Sara Pryor, 


chairman; 
Walter E. Myer, page 1, for details. 


bowling, horseback riding, skiing, and 
billiards. 

“Babe” is probably best known for 
her golf record; she once won 18 
tournaments in a row. She is the wife 
of George Zaharias, a wrestler and 
businessman. 


Hoffman’s Warning 


The various Marshall Plan countries 
are studying ways and means of in- 
creasing their trade with one another. 
In recent weeks, Paul G. Hoffman, 
director of the European Recovery 
Program, has issued several warnings. 
All of them are to the effect that, un- 
less restrictions to inter-European 
trade are removed, Congress may re- 
fuse to continue the ERP after next 
June. 

In an address some days ago in 
Paris, Hoffman made several specific 
proposals for bringing about greater 
economic cooperation among Marshall 
Plan countries. One is that each na- 
tion taking part in the ERP be per- 
mitted to sell to all the other partici- 
pants as much as it wishes. A second 
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THE UNITED FRUIT COMPANY, big buyer of bananas in Latin America, helps 


its 90,000 employees in the banana countries to keep healthy. 


here is examining a native child. 


A company doctor 


Pat Morrow, co-chairman; Mrs. Holloway, teacher. 


See editorial by 


proposal is that attempts be made to 
standardize the prices of different 
products, so that the value of a par- 
ticular item would be approximately 
the same no matter where it was 
manufactured. 

A third proposal is for the nations 
over there to do everything they can 
to break down trade barriers. As an 
example of what can be done, Hoffman 
cited an agreement recently signed by 
Belgium, the Netherlands and Luxem- 
bourg. Under this agreement, the 
three countries have pledged to re- 
move many restrictions against each 
other’s goods. Italy and France are 
going still further. They are elimi- 
nating all tariff rates on each other's 
products. 


Trade With Russia 


Although the cold war between the 
United States and Russia continues, 
trade between the two countries still 
goes on, though on a smaller scale 
than in former years. During the 
first half of 1949, we bought from the 
Soviet Union 20 million dollars’ worth 
of manganese, chrome and other prod- 
ucts. Russia purchased considerable 
quantities of cotton, tobacco, and rosin 
from us. 

Until the spring of 1948, the Soviet 
Union was able to obtain from the 
United States electrical and industrial 
machinery, but it is now prohibited 
from making such purchases. Con- 
gress feared that Russia might use 
machinery we sold her to build up 
her armament industry. As a result, 
it adopted a law forbidding such sales 
to the Soviet Union or her satellites. 

Russia makes most of her purchases 
in the U. S. through a special com- 
pany known as Amtorg. Recently, our 
government charged several of Am- 
torg’s officials with having failed to 
register as agents of a foreign power. 
Such registration is a requirement 
under a law passed by Congress several 
years ago. 

As a result of the charges, the Am- 
torg officials have now announced that 
they are willing to comply with the 
registration act, but it nevertheless 
appears that they will have to stand 
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trial. The Justice Department says 
they must be brought before a federal 
court for their past violation of the 
United States law. 


Communist Unions 


The Communists are losing what- 
ever influence they may have had in 
the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions. At a recent convention in Cleve- 
land, the CIO expelled a number of 
unions that were under Communist 
control and authorized its Executive 
Board to oust all other CIO unions 
that follow Communist policies. At 
the same time, the leadership was 
given the power to set up new unions 
in industries where there are now only 
Communist-led labor organizations. 

In the opinion of many observers, 
the expelled Communist unions may 
soon form a national organization of 
their own to compete with the CIO and 
the American Federation of Labor. It 
is unlikely, however, that such an or- 
ganization would have much of a mem- 
bership. 

A few years ago, the Communists 
in this country had hopes of gaining 
much power and influence in the Amer- 
ican labor movement. Their opti- 
mism has surely turned to pessimism 
by now. 


New Navy Chief 


The Navy’s new chief, Admiral 
Forrest Sherman, was formerly com- 
mander of a task fleet in the Mediter- 
ranean. Sherman succeeded Admiral 
Louis Denfeld, who was ousted re- 
cently after he had made it clear to 
a Congressional committee that he felt 
the Navy was being pushed into a 
minor role in our defense set-up. There 
has been much discussion and debate 
over whether Denfeld should have 
been “fired.” 


His successor, Admiral Sherman, 


INTERNATIONAL NEWS 
Admiral Sherman 


was born in 1896 in Merrimack, New 
Hampshire. He attended the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology for 
a year but then transferred to the 
Naval Academy at Annapolis. Upon 
being commissioned as an _ ensign, 
Sherman served for a number of years 
aboard cruisers, destroyers and battle- 
ships. 

In 1922, he joined the Navy’s air 
division and soon became one of the 
nation’s top naval airmen. During 
World War II, he held various im- 
portant positions in the Pacific, in- 
cluding the command of the aircraft 
carrier Wasp. The Wasp was sunk by 
the Japanese during a battle off the 
Solomon Islands. 


PLASTIC PROTECTION for a policeman in Rome. 


form is of plastic. 
by automobiles. 


It is believed that Sherman was 
appointed Chief of Naval Operations 
because of his support of unification 
of the armed forces. Unlike Admiral 
Denfeld, Sherman has not criticized 
Secretary of Defense Louis Johnson 
for cutting appropriations authorized 
for the Navy or for assigning the 
Navy a “less important role” than that 
of the Army or Air Force. In fact, 
Sherman was one of the officers who 
helped frame the act under which the 
military services were unified in 1947. 


Calcutta and Bombay 


We have received a number of in- 
quiries about our recent statement 
that Calcutta, India, has “perhaps as 
many as 12 million people,” and that 
Bombay has an estimated 414 million. 
Our correspondents cite figures from 
standard reference books that conflict 
with ours. 

The source of our statement on 
Eombay was an official estimate given 
us by the Indian Embassy in Wash- 
ington, D.C. Our source for the popu- 
lation of Calcutta was a published ar- 
ticle quoting the National Geographic 
Society. The Indian Embassy gives 
the official figure for Calcutta’s popu- 
lation as 6,800,000, but says that un- 
official estimates place the figure at 
12 million. 

In 1941, Calcutta had a population 
of a little over 2 million. During 
World War II, people poured in to take 
jos in factories that were producing 
war materials. Later, the big city re- 
ceived tremendous numbers of Hindu 
refugees from Pakistan. 


Airplane Accidents 


Between January 1, 1949 and No- 
vember 2, the day after the tragic 
Washington air disaster, commercial 
aircraft operating on regular sched- 
ules within the U. S. flew 5%4 billion 
miles. During this period, 63 pas- 
sengers were killed, including the 51 
who lost their lives November 1. On 
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So is the screen at the bottom, to keep him from being splashed 


the basis of these statistics, it can be 
said that there were 1.09 deaths for 
every 100 million passenger miles 
flown during the first 10 months of 
this year. 

In previous years, the ratio of fatal- 
ities to the number of passenger miles 
flown has varied. In 1938, there were 
4.5 deaths for every 100 million pas- 
senger miles; in 1942 there were 3.7; 
in 1947 there were 3.2. In 1939 and 
1946 the ratio was as low as 1.2. 

While the death rate due to airplane 
accidents has changed from year to 
year, the number of passengers using 
domestic commercial airlines operat- 
ing on regular schedules has increased 
annually. Eleven years ago, commer- 
cial planes carried a little over one 
million passengers. By 1942, the fig- 
ure had almost tripled, going up to 
3% million. In 1948, more than 13 
million passengers traveled by air 
within the United States! 

According to the National Safety 
Council, two out of every five airplane 
accidents are caused by errors on the 
part of human beings. The other 


three are caused by mechanical fail- 
ures of one kind or another. 


Televising UN 


The current session of the UN Gen- 
eral Assembly is now conducting its 
meetings before the largest audience 
in its history. As a result of an agree- 
ment between the Ford Motor Com- 
pany and the Columbia Broadcasting 
System, large numbers of people in 
various parts of the nation are now 
viewing Assembly proceedings for the 
first time on their television sets. The 
program will continue until the end 
of the current Assembly meeting in 
December. 

UN officials consider the regular 
telecasting of Assembly proceedings 
as an event of great importance. They 
believe that the UN will receive from 
the public greater support than it now 
gets because of the televising of com- 
mittee meetings, interviews with out- 
standing delegates, and debates on 
controversial issues. 

Previously, United Nations meet- 
ings have been televised only at irreg- 
ular intervals. Newsreels and radio 
broadcasts have been used to bring 
the UN before the public. 


Seabiscuit Runs Again 


A top-notch picture about one of the 
greatest race horses in the last 25 
years has been produced by Warner 
Brothers. The movie is called “The 
Story of Seabiscuit.” It tells of Sea- 
biscuit’s early failures on the track 
and of the many victories he finally 
achieved. 

Barry Fitzgerald is Seabiscuit’s 
trainer in the picture. Shirley Tem- 
ple is Fitzgerald’s niece and Lon Mc- 
Callister is the jockey who rides Sea- 
biscuit in some of the horse’s most 
memorable races. Supporting players 
are Rosemary DeCamp, Donald Mac- 
Bride, and Pierre Watkin. 

Fitzgerald turns in an especially 
good performance as a man who be- 
lieves in Seabiscuit’s greatness, even 
though the horse has lost a number of 
races and can’t seem to overcome cer- 
tain faults on the track. Through 
care and training, Seabiscuit finally 
becomes the winning horse that he 
actually was in the middle 1930's. 

The picture is in technicolor. Some 
of the most exciting scenes are taken 
from actual newsreel shots of races in 
which Seabiscuit participated. 

—By DAviD BEILEs. 
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WARNER BROTHERS 


“THE STORY OF SEABISCUIT,” a mevie about the famous racing horse, features 
Lon McCallister and Barry Fitzgerald as male stars 
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DEMOCRATIC NATIONAL COMMITTEE 


WOMEN IN POLITICS (left to right): Margaret Chase Smith, Senator from Maine; Eugenie Anderson, Ambassador to Denmark; Helen Gahagan Douglas, Representa- 
tive from California; India Edwards, director of the women’s division, Democratic National Committee ... . 


Women as Leaders in Politics and Government 


(Concluded from page 1) 


gains that women have made in poli- 
tics and government in recent years. 
The ability of women to “step out of 
the kitchen” and play a_ successful 
role in government is no longer ques- 
tioned. If they possess the proper 
qualifications, it is agreed that they 
can be successful in politics. 

During the last two decades, their 
advances in this field have been steady, 
if not spectacular. The past few 
months, particularly, have seen wom- 
en chosen for a number of high posi- 
tions. . 

For example, Eugenie Anderson of 
Minnesota is about to take over the 
post of U. S. Ambassador in Denmark. 
She is the first woman ever to have 
been named a U. S. Ambassador. Her 
appointment followed by a few months 
the choice of Perle Mesta of Wash- 
ington, D. C., as U. S. Minister to 
Luxembourg. 

Another woman selected not long 
ago for an important post in the Tru- 
man administration is Georgia Neese 
Clark of Kansas. She is the first of 
her sex to hold the job of Treasurer 
of the United States. 

Another woman—lIndia Edwards— 
is being given a good deal of credit for 
the increasing recognition that women 
are receiving from President Truman. 
As executive director of the women’s 
division of the Democratic Party, she 
has urged the President to appoint 
able women to government posts. 

In all, President Truman has ap- 
pointed or reappointed at least 15 
women to key posts in the federal 
government. They include Eleanor 
Roosevelt as a representative to the 
United Nations, Nellie Tayloe Ross 
as Director of the Mint, Frances Per- 
kins as a member of the Civil Service 
Commission, Georgia Lusk to the War 
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Claims Commission, and Frieda Hen- 
nock to the Federal Communications 
Commission. 

Besides these women who have been 
appointed to important jobs, there are 
many who hold elective positions. The 
latter group obtained their positions 
by convincing the majority of voters 
in their home localities that they were 
qualified to hold office. 

Among the women holding high 
elective posts are eight members of 
Congress. In addition to Mrs. Smith 
in the Senate, there are seven women 
in the House of Representatives. Two 
of them—Mary Norton of New Jersey 
and Edith Nourse Rogers of Massa- 
chusetts—have held their positions for 
approximately 25 years, and have been 
reelected numerous times. Another 
Congresswoman—Helen Gahagan 
Douglas of California—has announced 
that she is going to try to win elec- 
tion to the Senate in 1950. 

Many women hold office in state 
and local governments, too. For ex- 
ample, women are represented in 39 
of our state legislatures. Several 
states have women in such key posts 
as secretary of state, auditor, head 
of the schools, and so on. 

The governor of New Jersey in a 
recent one-year period appointed 80 
women to responsible positions in that 
state. During the same period, 36 
women were selected for state offices 
in Maine, and 24 were appointed in 
Michigan. 

There are also women mayors. One 
who has attracted considerable atten- 
tion is Dorothy McCullough Lee who 
took office last January as mayor of 
Portland, Oregon. 

Women are, of course, still far out- 
numbered by men in government posts. 
Nonetheless, the gains that women 
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have made must be considered remark- 
able when it is recalled that they won 
the right to vote in national elections 
less than 30 years ago. Before that, 
they had struggled for years for the 
right to cast their ballots. 

Passage of the woman-suffrage 
amendment in 1920 stimulated the 
entry of women into politics. Femi- 
nine faces began to appear in Con- 
gress. In 1925 Nellie Ross of Wyo- 
ming became the first woman gover- 
nor. (She is the same person who is 
now Director of the Mint.) In 1932 
Hattie Caraway of Arkansas became 
the first woman to be elected to the 
U. S. Senate. 

That same year Frances Perkins 
of New York became the first of her 
sex to serve in the President’s cabi- 
net. She was made Secretary of La- 
bor, and, as has already been pointed 
out, still holds a government post in 
another capacity. In 1934 Florence 
Allen of Ohio was made a judge of the 
U. S. Circuit Court of Appeals, the 
highest judicial post ever to have been 
held by a woman. 

As the participation of women in 
government has increased, so their 
outlook has changed. When they first 
began to be active in the political 
field, they seemed sometimes in- 
clined to side against measures fa- 
vored by the majority of men regard- 
less of the merits of the proposals. 
This was a natural outgrowth of their 
long struggle to obtain political equal- 
ity against stubborn male opposition. 

Today women in government posts 
seldom view their work strictly from 
the feminine angle. In the words of 


Judge Florence Allen, “We are emerg- 
ing from the age of man against 
woman, woman against man. 
and women... 


Men 
are pulling together. 
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. « . Now that the vote is won, the 
work of men and women is blended, 
as it should be. . . .” 

What further advances will women 
make in politics and government? 
The answer to that question depends, 
to a large degree, on the extent to 
which they take an active role in poli- 
tics at the local level. Such activity, 
it is generally agreed, is the best 
starting point for a political career— 
both for men and women. 

The League of Women Voters is 
conducting a nation-wide campaign to 
encourage women—and men—to be- 
come active in the political party of 
their choice. Only through party par- 
ticipation, it is stressed, can citizens 
make their influence felt in our gov- 
ernment. This important organiza- 
tion is headed by Anna Lord Strauss. 

According to the Leagué, it isn’t 
enough just to join a party. “If you 
can,” says this civic group, “start 
working in your local political unit or 
club. Don’t wait to be asked but offer 
your services. Be prepared to address 
envelopes, make phone calls, ring door 
bells . . . even to baby-sit. ... There 
may be discouragement and disillu- 
sion, but sincerity and determination 
should win out.” 

Of course, a large proportion of 
women still feel that their primary 
responsibility is in the home rather 
than in a career, political or other- 
wise. Nevertheless, there is a grow- 
ing feeling among women in every 
walk of life that they must devote 
increasing time to the task of solving 
the great problems which confront our 
nation and the world. They realize 
that the preservation of American 
home life and democracy depends upon 
the active participation in public af- 
fairs of informed men and women, 
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Science News 














Nylon furs—resembling caribou 
and wolverine pelts—have been devel- 
oped by two Canadian scientists. So 
real looking are the nylon products 
that the Eskimos could not believe 
they were not genuine. The furs will 
be used by soldiers and airmen who 
are stationed in Canada. 

The furs are mothproof, and can be 
washed with soap and water. Of 
course they have the same long-wear- 
ing qualities that characterize other 

‘nylon products. The scientists say 
that with added research they can also 
imitate mink, muskrat, and beaver. 

Canadian and American women may 
now wonder when the nylon furs will 
reach their fur shops. We don’t know 
the answer! 

- * * 

At Berlin’s first automobile show 
since the war, cars made by many 
different companies were displayed. 
Several of the cars showed an Amer- 
ican influence. One in particular— 
the Hansa 1500 two-door sedan—re- 
sembles some of the newest American 
cars. Among the popular vehicles at 
the show were the Volkswagen—a two- 
color convertible model—and Ford’s 
Taunus which travels 32 miles on a 
gallon of gasoline. 

oa * * 

In the November issue of Popular 
Science, Jim Fraser, a test pilot, tells 
how it feels to fly a jet plane. Con- 
trary to opinion, the 60-ton Boeing 
B-47 Stratojet handles easily, and the 
pilot has no sense of extreme speed 
unless he is flying near the ground, 
Fraser says. The main problem in jet 
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THE TICKOMETER, made by Pitney- 
Bowes, Inc., of Stamford, Conn., counts 
dollar bills or tickets at the rate of 1,000 
a minute. Banks, department stores and 
theaters find it useful. The machine is 
so sensitive that it once picked out a 
counterfeit bill. The bill was a_hair’s 
breadth too thick and automatically was 
tossed out by the Tickometer. 


flying the writer states, is naviga- 
tion. Radio stations, which tell the 
pilot where he is, go by so fast that it 
is hard to keep track of them. 

* * * 

Three food-testing machines have 
been developed at the University of 
Maryland to help canners improve 
their products. One machine meas- 
ures the amount of “stickiness” in 
such vegetables as creamed corn. An- 
other gadget tells how long a vege- 
table should be cooked. The third 
shows how much moisture is taken out 
of vegetables in the cooking. No ma- 
chine has been devised to measure the 
flavor of a product. Human tasters 
still do this job. 

—By HAZEL L. ELDRIDGE. 
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GIRLS of Liechtenstein in national costumes, in Vaduz, capital of the little country 


Trouble-Free Oasis 


Tiny Liechtenstein, in Central Europe, Is One of the Few Spots 
in the World that Can Boast of Having No Worries 


IECHTENSTEIN, in the center of 
Europe, is a small country with no 
troubles. There is no need for Amer- 
ican dollars to aid industry. Taxes 
are low and the standard of living is 
high. The country is, in short, a mir- 
acle, a fairy land in this uncertain 
world. 

In size, Liechtenstein is just a post- 
age stamp on the map of Europe. Its 
65 square miles, four less than our 
capital of Washington, D. C., are sand- 
wiched between the Rhine river and 
Switzerland on the west, and the Al- 
pine mountains of Austria on the east. 
Only Monaco, tucked into the French 
Mediterranean coast, and San Marino, 
surrounded by Italy, are smaller coun- 
tries in Europe. 

Although small in size and with a 
population of only 11,000, Liechten- 
stein represents big business in the 
sale of stamps. Special issues are put 
out from time to time, in limited num- 
bers so that there will not be quite 
enough to fill the demand. Collectors 
order the stamps from all over the 
world, knowing that many will become 
valuable—because of their design or 
because they are hard to obtain. 

The sale of stamps helps to keep 
down the need for taxes, by supplying 
money for government and for public 
works programs. When Liechtenstein 
needed a new post office, income from 
a special stamp issue paid for it. When 
the ruling prince, Franz Joseph, was 
married in 1943, sale of a wedding 
stamp helped pay for a country-wide 
celebration. Similarly, stamp income 
pays for bridges, highway repairs and 
school maintenance. 

Most of the people in this tiny land 
earn their living by farming. Wheat, 
wine and fruit are the chief prod- 
ucts. There is some manufacturing of 
leather and cotton goods, and mining 
of marble. Almost all farmers and 
townspeople own their homes. Food 
is plentiful, and the Liechtensteiners 
eat just about the best diet in Europe. 

Government in Liechtenstein is very 


simple. The democratically elected 15- 
man congress meets whenever a prob- 
lem arises, which isn’t often. A deci- 
sion is made quickly, then congress 
adjourns until another question arises. 

Swiss money, Swiss railways, tele- 
graph and postal services are used, 
and this saves Liechtenstein many of 
the headaches that confront most gov- 
ernments. The Swiss government also 
acts for Liechtenstein in most foreign 
affairs. 

Seven policemen are sufficient for 
the whole country, and no one in Liech- 
tenstein can recall there having been 
a really serious crime. The nation, 
formerly tied to Germany and Austria, 
became independent in 1866. It hasn’t 
had an army in more than 80 years. 

The ruler, Prince Franz Joseph, re- 
ceives no salary and doesn’t interfere 
with the people’s democratic self-gov- 
ernment. The prince, in fact, pays 
revenue from his estates over to the 
government. Now 43, he lives with 
his blonde, Austrian-born wife and 
their small son in Vaduz, the capital. 

—By THOMAS F. HAWKINS. 

















DRAWN FOR THE AMERICAN OBSERVER BY JOHNSON 
THE BODEN SEE, also known as Lake 
Constance, is 204 square miles in area, 
or more than three times the size of Liech- 
tenstein. 
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“My husband is an efficiency expert in 
a big office.” 

“What does an efficiency expert do?” 

“IT don’t know, but if women did it, 
they’d call it nagging.” 


* 


Sales Manager: “What is this big item 
on your bill?” 

Traveling Salesman: “Oh, that’s my 
hotel bill.” 

Sales Manager: “Well, don’t buy any 
more hotels.” i 


He: “I hear you love music.” 
She: “Yes, but keep right on playing.” 


* 


“Well, what did you learn in school 
today, Johnny?” 

“I learned two kids not to call me 
‘mama’s little baby boy.’ ” 


* 


Diner, beckoning waiter: “Is it raining 
outside?” 
Waiter: “I’m sorry, sir. This isn’t my 
table.” 
* 


First businessman: “Now that I have 
a car I don’t have to walk over to the 
bank to make my deposits.” 

Second businessman: “You ride?” 

First: “No, I just don’t make any.” 


* 


Golfer: “I’d move heaven and earth té 
play this game properly.” 
Caddie: “You’ve only heaven to mové 
now, sir.” 
* 


Two elderly ladies installed themselves 
cozily in adjacent seats in an airliner. Ag 
the pilot came up the aisle, one of them 
shook her finger at him. 

“Now, don’t you dare fly faster thaw 
sound, young man. My friend and | 
have a great deal to talk about.” 
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“Not very sturdy, is it?” 














The italicized words in the sentences 
below appeared recently in Time. 
Match each with the following word 
or phrase whose meaning is 
nearly the same. Correct answers are 
given on page 8, column 4. 


1. It is their job to scrutinize 
(skr60’ti-niz) the work of the organi- 
zation. (a) severely criticize (b) ex- 
amine closely (c) praise (d) com- 
pletely ignore. 


most 


2. To be meticulous (mé-tik’you-liis) 
is to be (a) ridiculous or foolish (b) 
unhealthy (c) extremely careful (d) 
wealthy. 


8. The effects of the storm were 
mitigated (mit’i-gat-ed). (a) made 
less severe (b) made worse (c) dis- 
cussed (d) not immediately known. 


4. The report was lucid (li‘sid). 
(a) complicated (b) true (c) false 
(d) clear. 

5. Archaic (are-ka‘ik) expressions 
are (a) antiquated (b) humorous (c) 
sarcastic (d) incorrect. 
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Careers for Tomorrow -- Secretarial Work 


(Numerous students have asked this 
column for information on careers as 
secretary or stenographer. Because 
the situation in these fields has not 
changed materially since we discussed 
them last spring, we are reprinting 
an article which appeared in THE 
AMERICAN OBSERVER then.) 


HORTHAND and typing are a kind 
of job insurance for young people. 
These twin skills may be used as the 
basis for a career in themselves, or 
they may enable one to find part-time 
jobs while preparing for other work. 
While the secretarial field is one 
that is occupied mainly by women, 
there are quite a few positions open 
for men, and most of them pay fairly 
high salaries. 

One who studies stenographic sub- 
jects, whether in high school or later 
in a business school, should get a good 
start by learning to be accurate. 
Shorthand notes taken in a sloppy 
manner often cannot be read, and 
typing poorly done is useless. 

Learning to take shorthand and to 
type, however, is only the beginning 
of a career. One must develop other 
skills if he or she is to be assured of 
finding and holding a good job. 

First of all, secretaries must be able 
to use English correctly. They must 
know the rules of punctuation and 
spelling, and the meanings of words. 
Many businessmen who dictate hur- 
riedly rely on their secretaries to re- 
word poor sentences and supply the 
correct punctuation. Often the secre- 
tary, especially one who has gained ex- 
perience, is called upon to compose 


letters and handle correspondence in- 
dependently. 

Young people who go into business 
offices as stenographers should study 
the problems of the office. They 
should not, of course, be too aggres- 
sive, and should not try to take on the 
duties of other employees. Neverthe- 
less, the good secretary is one who can 
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STENOGRAPHERS still are in great 


demand 


go beyond the job of taking dictation 
and can contribute to making an office 
run smoothly and efficiently. 

This part of the work requires sec- 
retaries to be amateur psychologists. 
They should know their employers 
thoroughly so that they can find the 
best ways to help them. Often a busy 
executive does not like to keep up with 
annoying details. A good secretary 
will learn to know instinctively when 
certain matters can be brought to his 


attention and when the work should be 
postponed. 

A secretary should emphasize the 
development of his or her own person- 
ality. A pleasing voice, a friendly 
manner, and a neat personal appear- 
ance are extremely important. They 
are not only a basis for good feelings 
within an office, but they are impor- 
tant as a part of a firm’s public re- 
lations. Often a secretary, particu- 
larly in a small office, must serve as a 
receptionist. Persons who come in re- 
ceive their first impression of the firm 
from the secretary. 

Specialization is as important in the 
secretarial field as it is in other parts 
of the business world. Young per- 
sons who understand the technical 
terms used in medicine, law, chem- 
istry, engineering, or some other sub- 
ject can qualify for secretarial jobs 
in these fields. Salaries for such spe- 
cialized positions are higher than those 
for general stenographers. 

Beginning salaries in the secretarial 
field are not high. In smaller com- 
munities, a stenographer will prob- 
ably not earn more than about $20 or 
$25 a week to start. Advancement 
and salary increases depend in large 
measure upon specialization and upon 
how proficient a secretary becomes. 
Salaries for most experienced secre- 
taries in the larger cities vary from 
$50 to $75 a week. 

A college education is not necessary 
for a person who is planning to go 
into this work. Often, however, em- 
ployers prefer secretaries with col- 
lege degrees. 

—By CARRINGTON SHIELDS. 





Historical Backgrounds - - U. 


F U. S.-Argentine talks now taking 
place in Washington, D. C., continue 
to go well, a new treaty will be signed 
by the two nations. Such a pact could 
end the strained relations that long 
have existed between the countries. 

Argentina and the United States 
have never really got along well to- 
gether. During the last part of the 
19th century and the first part of 
this one, Argentina looked upon our 
country with suspicion and envy. That 
nation felt we were trying to “domi- 
nate” Latin America, and they envied 
our great material progress. 

It is true that we sometimes sent 
armed forces into the Latin countries 
when local uprisings took place, but 
our leaders felt intervention was nec- 
essary to protect U. S. business in- 
terests in those lands. All the south- 
ern nations, and Argentina in par- 
ticular, resented our actions. The 
Argentines felt that if there was go- 
ing to be any “dominating” down in 
that region, they should do it. 

In 1930 our policy toward Latin 
America began to change as President 
Herbert Hoover took steps to with- 
draw U. S. military forces from the 
Caribbean countries. In 1933, Presi- 
dent Franklin Roosevelt announced his 
Good Neighbor policy. This was sim- 
ply a promise that we would treat the 
Latin countries as good neighbors 
everywhere treat one another. 

Within a few years, hemisphere 
relations had improved markedly. 
Trade agreements were gradually 
worked out, under the guidance of 


Secretary of State Cordell Hull, and 
these laid the foundation for political 
cooperation. 

This change, however, had little 
effect on U. S.-Argentine relations. 
The traditional feeling of unfriendli- 
ness continued—in part because Ar- 
gentina still resented our influence in 
South America, and in part because 
of trade. 

The South American country’s two 
leading exports were—and are—beef 
and wheat. The United States also 
ships out large quantities of these 
products. The competition in foreign 
markets has caused strained relations. 

Furthermore, the United States does 
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CORDELL HULL, former U. S. Secretary 
of State, tried to increase trade among 
nations in this hemisphere. 


S. and Argentina 


not permit raw beef from Argentina 
to be brought into our country. We 
say we restrict the importation of 
beef because Argentina’s cattle are 
infected with the hoof and mouth 
disease. But the Argentines feel we 
do not want their beef to compete with 
our own in U. S. markets. 

To get around this trade situation 
in the 1930’s, the South American 
country turned to Germany. Argen- 
tine food was exchanged for German 
factory-made goods. This trade ar- 
rangement did not bother the United 
States a great deal until World War 
II started. After the war began, how- 
ever, we tried unsuccessfully to per- 
suade Argentina to curtail her rela- 
tions with the Axis. Finally, the 
South American nation complied with 
our request. 

Immediately after the war, U. S.- 
Argentine relations were strained by 
U. S. opposition to Juan Peron. As 
Vice President of the South Ameri- 
can country, Peron was its real ruler. 
He curtailed free speech and press in 
a way that was distasteful to our 
nation. 

After Peron was elected to the Ar- 
gentine Presidency in 1946 we still 
opposed his policies, but our leaders 
made an increasing effort to get along 
with him. Gradually our relations 
with his government improved. While 
areas of strong disagreement still ex- 
ist between the two countries, both 
seem more determined than in the past 
to try to deal with each other on 
friendly terms. 
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Women in Government 


1. What prediction did Senator Smith 
of Maine recently make? 


2. Why does Vincent Sheean think the 
election of a woman as U. S. President 
would be a good policy? 


3. Name five women that President 
Truman has appointed or reappninted 
to important posts in the federal gov- 
ernment. 


4. low many women are there in Con- 
gress 


5. What indications are there that 
women are making their influence felt 
in state and local governments? 


6. What recommendations does the 
League of Women Voters make to women 
and rnen who want to make their in- 
fluence felt in our government? 


Discussion 


1. lf the party that you normally 
would support should nominate a woman 
for President of the United States, would 
you ‘avor her election? Give reasons. 


2. Jo you think that women have too 
much recognition in our government to- 
day or not enough? Or is the present 
situation about right? Explain. 


France 


1. Explain why it is so difficult for 
a French Premier and his cabinet to re- 
main in office. 


2. Briefly describe the three main par- 
ties from which Premiers have obtained 
their backing in recent years. 


3. What two principal groups oppose 
these parties? 


4. Explain how the issue of prices and 
wages brought the downfall of Henri 
Queuille’s cabinet. 


5. Who finally became Premier and 
re a cabinet after Queuille left 
office 


6. How does present French industrial 
production compare with the nation’s out- 
put at the close of World War II? 


7. For what main purpose is ERP aid 
to France being used? 


8. Why is France still in great need 
of this aid? 
Discussion 


If you were a citizen of France, do 
you think you would regard the present 
governmental system as fairly satisfac- 
tory? How, if at all, do you believe it 
could be improved? 


Miscellaneous 


1. How did the United Nations help 
in bringing about an agreement between 
the Netherlands government and the In- 
donesian leaders? 

2. Name two of the products that we 
still purchase from the Soviet Union. 

3. Describe Henry Morgenthau’s plan 
for alleviating the hunger of the people 
of the Middle East and Far East. 

4, What steps did the CIO recently 
take to curb the Communists’ influence 
in the labor movement? 

5. Trace briefly the past relations be- 
tween Argentina and the U. S. 
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Pronunciations 
Georges Bidault—zhorzh bé-dd’ 
Henri Queuille—ahn-ré kuh’yuh 
Liechtenstein—lik'tun-stin 
Vaduz—vah'doots 


(Answers to Your Vocabulary 


1. (b) examine closely; 2. (c) ex- 
tremely careful; 3. (a) made less severe; 
4. (d) clear; 5. (a) antiquated. 
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